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BY J. AUGUSTUS SHEA. 





l Have seen thee weep and smile 
In the same conflicting minute, 

And I've read thine eye the while 
Tear and smile were struggling in it. 


Of thy every thought the tear 
At that moment was a mirror, 
And the smile came, sun-like, there 
But to dry the dewy error. 


Haply ‘tis thy bosom’s bliss 
With its fullness overfloweth, 

As the wind’s too sudden kiss 
Ripples from the fountain bloweth. 


Thus, my Lydia, when in tears, 

Love, to calm thee, will be near them ; 
And when joy in smiles appears, 

Lydia, wilt thou let me share them ’ 
Weep not, then, my gentle dove, 

Drive the tear-drop from thy keeping ; 
Sorrow should not live with love, 

Sia alone was made for weeping. 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 
THE FASHIONABLE AUCTION, 
OR, THE MYSTERIOUS PURCHASER 

Reaper, have you ever attended a furniture auction ? 
The question is almost a superfluous one; for you can 
hardly have lived in this city of change and sale, without 
at one time having ministered at some such affair, either 
as buyer or seller. And a melancholy thing it is some- 
times; at others, a very jovial. The auctioneer, alas! is 
sometimes the appendant of the undertaker or the sheriff: 
then again he isa mere agent of the whim or the caprice 
of the householder, and the world goes on m the twin 
colors of sable and motley 

The auction system has become really a system, the 
history of which is to be written with other departments 
of trade: it is no longer an indecorum, an act of misfortune 
or disgrace, for a man to sell his furniture, and have the 
mde world pour into his domicil, ransack his dormitories 
and his secretary, and examine his empty wine bottles ; 
but a pure matter of busmess, an ordinary bargain and 
sale, that comes off at least once or twice in the life of 
every sophisticated modern New-Yorker. The world 
thinks nothing amiss of this proceeding, especially if the 
furniture bring good prices. 

The system has grown up to meet the wants of a large 
city, or the ingenuity of a large city has all at once ac- 
commodated itself to the new necessity. It matters not 
which. How would the Jew furniture-brokers live with- 
out it? What variety would there be in the life of old la- 
dies, if that dear man, the auctioneer, did not expend his 
eloquence upon their favorite wares; if they could not 
sometimes indulge in a bargain, as refreshing to the moral 
system as snuff to the physical? How could old maids be 
half so wise in the housekeeping of the citizens, and know 
the interiors of half the houses in town, without the usage 
of May-day and its attendant auctions? How would the 
thieves live, without such profitable gatherings of reticules 
and well-filled pocket-books, and such dainty exposures of 
silver spoons and forks ? Then there is the auctioneer him- 
self—a most thriving man in the midst of very hard times. 
The auction system is a blessing to the city, and affords a 
very snug tax to the state besides. 

It is singular how regularly habits of trade grow up in 
large cities. One would think an auction sale would be a 
most ruinous affair, depending upon the chance, wants, 
and humors of an unsteady set of purchasers ; that when 
nobody wanted a thing it would be sold for nothing—so it 


would happen, and great would be the bargains to ensue; 
but very different is the case. A steady class of purchasers 
have sprung up—the furniture-brokers, who will always 
pay something for an article. though it may be the tithe 
of its real value. But a certain sale can be calculated upon, 
and the auction price of a piece of furniture can be fixed, 
as well as its retail or wholesale price 

The Jews have brought this system to perfection. It has 
been the fashion heretofore, fur a gentleman to give away 
his clothes, and see no more of them; now they are to be 
sold by his servant, and will be dangled in some new Rag 
Fair or Monmouth-street. Indeed, Chathamestreet ts al- 
ready a very fair counterpart of the latter. Mr. Solomons 
now sends up his card, a piece of very dirtily printed pa- 
per, to the gentlemen of the house, and with characteristic 
economy requests, at the foot of it, that you will please 
preserve it, and return it to him. He begs that you will 
deal with him in the disposal of your old clothes, and _pro- 
mises to give the highest terms. If you are in an indulgent 
mood, you order the rasea! to be shown up, and the unctu- 
ous Mr. Solomons enters with his head between his legs 
in a very profound bow. “ Wel!, Mr. Solomons,” you say 
experimentally, merely to see the face of his impudence, 
without the remotest idea of any sale,“ What will you 
give for this pair of pantaloons ?” “ Oh, dish is very bad, I 
cannot give much. I will give you two shillin’.” You 
tempt his cupidity by a vest, and he takes off the odd 
eighteen pence. You offer him a new coat, entirely un- 
worn, and he says, “ Dish is very bad, but I will give two 
shillings and sixpence, and its a bargain.” And satistied 
with Mr. Solomons’ moral principles of trade, you kick 
him down stairs 

Knowing iw the way of bargains are the dealers of Chat- 
ham-street. “I'll tell you what, if you want to get bar- 
gains,” said a Jew speculator to me the other day, with 
Pil tell you 


what, go round on Saturday afiernoons, at the stores in 


whom I was amusing myself at an auction, “ 


Fulton-street, and you may get any thing, for any quan- 
tity of cash you choose to propose.” The Saturday night 
hands must be paid, or society is disorganized. Thus if 
the world can only get over sately to Sunday, like an 
eight-day clock, it goes for another week. But to return to 
our auction. 

It was my good fortune, not long sinee, to attend a sale 
in which all these agreeable particularities of auctions im 
general, that I have ventured to describe, were assembled 
under the same roof. There were the Jews from Chatham- 
street, those enterprising merchants ever open to an offer 
who never refuse a negociation on seme terms, assembled 
over the sinall wares in the kitchen and basement; the 
old ladies inhabiting (for they had taken very deep root in 
their lodgment) the chairs and sofas in the parlors, for the 
double purpose of resting limbs that, when on duty, bore 
weighty loads, and the more disinterested object of screen- 
ing from the view of purchasers the sundry articles shel- 
tered by their voluminous petticoats ; the ladies of fashion 
skirmishing, as in the days of Pope and Hogarth, among 
the china, and a few bland old gentlemen in the tea-room 
uncorking a bottle of “ old London particular” as a sample 
from the cellar. It was a sale in a fashionable street in 
that quarter of the city which, at least for the next twenty- 
five years, may be regarded as the Court West End—in 
that series of very genteel three-story edifices between the 
Parade-Ground on the south, and the Union-square, or as 
it might be termed with less facetiousness and more geo- 
metry, the Union Oval on the north. Great expectation 
had been aroused, and there was a multitude assembled - 
heads lolled over the bannisters, filled the entries, and 
peered in at the windows. You could presently see nothing 
but the people themselves, who seemed to be solely en- 
gaged in listening to the eloquence of the auctioneer, for 
all the furniture was hidden, save now and then a chair, 
or a plate, or a warming-pan, was thrust above the head 
and then disappeared again. The popular auctioneer had 
been engaged, a man of whiskers and address, whose 


voice was ruinously persuasive, and look fatal to an irrese- 
lute buyer; a man so fitted by nature and education for the 
office, that when we first saw hun presiding over a deli- 
cate sale of painted china, his whole action and gesture 
were so appropriate, our first experience so chimed in with 
our idea of the fitness of things, that we seemed to have 
seen him a hundred times before engaged in the very 
same operation. The furniture was select and briiliant, 
and having been newly glued and varnished, was in the 
highest possible state of perfection—at least so said the 
auctioneer, With his professional phiz. The furniture was 
made by Phyte of course, and of course a buyer whe 
bought at at auy price, was sure to have bought it at least 
a halt or a third of its oriemal!l cost, aud this might be safe- 
iy saad without his getting any bareain by the operation 
The lady who had selected i had injured her 
health in the arduous pursuit. Mrs. Fitskin, the lady of 
the mansion, was, or had Leen, a particular lady, a very 
particular lady, who could not bear, as Tom Moore says, a 
rose-leaf doubled under her without an agony. She found 
nothing to suit her im the world, or at least but one thing, 


and that was due to the generosity of nature in the first 


either 


instance—her skin, which titted her most admirably in a 
goodly rotund person, which, alas! did not prevent her 
suffering all the ills of an invalid. She bore at least all the 
mental anxieties of a very ul-reculated temperament. She 
had kept her husband awake three nights, debating the 
color of the parlor walls; and three times were the paint- 
ers severally summoned with paper caps, pots and brushes, 
to undo their previous work, before the walls assumed 
their appropriate cream-color; and she had seriously en- 
damaged a pair of indisputably goud legs, by mountiag 
the stairs of cabmet-makers to examine the veneers on the 
roof and atuc. After the must unusual exertions, the house 
was furnished, and the midus or vest of Mrs. Fitskin was 
rare and delicate as satin, The atmosphere of the apart- 
meuts had a velvety iec!, and vou seemed as you inhaled 
your breath on those maguileent divans, to be eating the 
very richest of Parkinson's Philadelphia ice-cream. The 
children were forthwith summarily ejected from the maag- 
sion, and turned out of doors to play, lest they should pol- 
lute the unsullied sanetity of the Walton, or soil by their 
breath the mirrors purchased of Jolly. Mrs. Fitskin, 
whether, as it has been suggested, her health inwardly 
uffered, or she sicthed for another house to furnish, or 
having carried to perfection all the ideas cf upholstery in 
the new world, looked with eagerness to the saloons ol 
Europe, determined to leave for Paris, and as a preliminary, 
The furniture was mventoried and catalogued, 
turned into French. French is 


to sell out 
and all the English name 
so fashionable, and things m that winning language com- 
mand such excellent prices There were Coburg glasses, 
Caraffes, and Compouers. Then the whole list was circu- 
lated in small pamphlets, in yellow covers, and advertised, 
—and last of all, the sale was postponed. Public expecta- 
tion was whetied. The day came. There was a sudden 
rusting between the silk gowns of two very fat elderly 
ladies in the kitchen door-way, and Dashwould, the auc- 
tioneer, entered. 

" Snob, are you ready ?” was his first felicitous remark, 
addressed to the short official whose duty it was to lift the 
furniture aloft, and stand ready for an auctioncer’s joke, as 
the gilt ball that receives the current of the electrical ma- 
chine. “ Make yourself a tall man to-day Snob,” and the 
audience laughed. The clerk smoothed down his paper in 
the window-seat, squared his arms, and business began. 
"Snob, just hold up that iron pot—guing--going—gone. 
What name " Jenkins.” “Your christian name, Mr. 
Jenkins, if you please, for we are to have a great many 
bidders to-day.” “ Phineas Q.” ” Phineas Q. Jenkins takes 
the iron pot. Here's a bargain for a young housekeeper; 
who gives the odd sixpence ¢ whose is it?” P. Q. Jenkins 
takes the lot, and then Jenkins bought a kitchen-table, and 
all the other etceteras, to the great amazement of the Jews, 
at just twice their retail value, and the better prices that 
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were paid, the poorer the auctioneer insisted every thing 
was selling—the sale proceeded. Jenkins bolted at no- 
thing, he bolted every thing. “Its Fortunatus himself,” 
whispered a pale student, who had come to purchase a 
reading-lamp that fell to the maw of the remorseless Jen- 
kins. “ The Devil and Dr. 
thumping price was booked by the clerk, “ When he gets 


Faustus'”’ one whistled as a 
up stairs, and begins to add up, he will disappear,” said 
one; “ Let him go home to his wife if he dare,” said an- 
other. He still went on buving. Like the comic steam arin 
of Mr. Williaras, he knocked down every thing—chairs, 
tables and crockery. He seemed to be insensible to what 
Sidney Smith, in his argument to the Political Keonomust, 


calls, with some foree of logic, the despotic voice of simple | 


addition. ‘There was something magnificent in the rapidity 
of his purchases, as if John Jaeob Astor should buy all 
Broadway as he walked through at. Could he be an 
agent of the Emperor of Russia, who we know has sent a 
purchasing special emissary to George Robins’ sale of 
Strawberry Hill, The emperor, to be sure, is used to all 
luxuries in the way of household furniture, and not even 
the taste of Mrs. Fitskin could astonish him; but if he 
wanted any thing original, there were the paintings that 
hung on either side of the mantel-piece, by native artists, 
and they could not be paralleled abroad. Jenkins was a 
inarried man, for he bought a tea-set; he smokes, for he 
bought a spittoon; he is no member of the Washington 
‘Temperance Socicty, for he was heroic enough to purchase 
a liquor case ; he is fond of his ease, for there was knock- 
ed down to the perpetual Jenkins a leather easy chair; 
and he has or expects children, for he buys a eradle. Hap- 
py Jenkins, who has so many delightful wants, and who 
ean thus gratify them all! 

A splendid set of curtains was set up—" Who takes 
them ? Jenkins, at any price!’ The pier-glasses follow- 
ed; a gentleman ina huge worsted wrapper entered the 
tield; Jenkins over-topped him: a foot- 
benches reached the unprecedented price of seventy-tive 
An old woman groaned aloud, “ The man is 


pair of worked 
dollars each. 
crazy !” 

An excitement arose first a laugh. 
whether Jenkins could take a joke; but this the auctioneer 
forbid, and said something about then a 
slight hubbub. It was proposed privately that Mr. Jenkins 
should be seized by the lees, gageed immediately, put in 
a cab and conveyed to Haerlem for the next six hours. 
"Where is he ¢” 
side bidders, for he spoke not 
like the voice of Fate. 

At last the secret transpired 


It was to be tned 


” 


" Gentlemen 


cried the outermost of the cirele, the out- 
it was his nod that acted 


the old ladies were grow- 
ing outrageous, and there had been already a small smash 
“It’s all hum- 
“Silence, a moment, ladies and gen- 


of crockery, purely accidental, of course. 
bug,” 
tlemen,” said the auctioneer; you may suspect Mr. Jen- 


said some one. 


kins 1s a fictitious personage; you may think the owner 
is buying in.” 
the ——.” “ The truth is, 
house this morning, and is anxious to accommodate him- 
self with the furniture. 
There was a long breath drawn from the assembled 
company. The atmosphere was lightened to its usual pres- 
sure of fifteen pounds to the square inch. The mystery 
RK. E. 


was solved. 


—— 





LIFERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


HINTS TO THE LADIES. 

OxeEDIeNnce is a very small part of conjugal duty; and in 
most cases, easily performed. Women have, indeed, not 
much cause to complain of their subjection; for, though 
they are apt, very inconsiderately, to deliver up their right 
of self-control, they suffer from this rashness, on the whole, 
less freQuently than might be e Ill-assorted mar- 
riages are certainly too common; but, important as the 
union is, and thoughtlessly as it is often contracted, it is 
only wonderful that there should not be a great deal more 
unhappiness resulting from it than we see to be the case. 
Much of the comfort of married life depends upon the lady : 
She 


pected. 


a great deal more, perhaps, than she is aware of. 
searcely knows her own influence ; how much she may do 
by persuasion, how much by sympathy, how much by unre- 
mitted kindness and little attentions. To acquire and re- 
tain such influeuce she must, however, make her conjugal 
duties her first object. She must not think that anything 
will do for her husband,—that any room is good enough 
for her husband,—that it is not worth while to be agree- 
able, when there is only her husband, 





Cries of No! no! not at such prices--it is 
Mr. Jenkins has bought the | 


that she may close 


her piano or lay aside her brush, for why should she play 
or paint merely to amuse her husband? No! she must con- 
sider all these little arts of pleasing, cmefly valuable on 
his account, as means of perpetuating her attractions and 
giving permanence to his affection. She must remember 
that her duty consists not so much in great and solitary 
acts,—in displays of the sublimer virtues, to which she 
will be only occasionally ealled; but in trifles,—in a cheer- 
ful smile, or a minute attention, naturally rendered, and 
proceeding from a heart full of kindness and a temper full 
of amiability. There is one class of duties which, as it went 
out with our grandmothers, is now considered quite obso- 
lete. We wonder, indeed, how 
could be so familiar with the pantry, and yet never soil 
their petticoats ; how they could preside over the culmary 


these venerable ladies 


department and be adepts in every domestic art, and yet 
be sull as stately as their ruffles or brocade. Ladies were 
in those days accountable for every dish; they smiled with 
conscious triumph when the sauce was praised ; they made 
currant-wine and raspberry vinegar; aud their eupboards 
were stored with expressed juices and ingenious confections. 
But now there is something inelegaut that attaches to the 
[tis associated with making puddings, or mending 
A good house-wife is a 


menage. 
stockings, or scolding servants. 
good sort of bustling person, who has always a good dinner 
and a clean house, who jmgles a bunch of keys, and gasps 
for an opportunity of replenishing your plate, and who looks, 
at the head of her table, as if she should be in the kitehen. 
The habits of a former age would certainly not be in keep- 
ing with the refinement of the present; and a lady may, no 
doubt, be better employed than in superseding her servants. 
But there is no greater mistake than imaging that there 
is any thing derogatory in entermg, when necessary, on 
even practical detail; or that it is not incumbent on every 
woman, whatever be her degree, to take care that these 
Ease is the distinction of true 


details are well conducted. 


breeding. The most lady-like deportment is not incon- 
sistent with perfect economy. It is delightful to see such a 
union; it tone to 
and you feel assured that the dairy and the drawing-room 


conveys a the whole establishment ; 
are equally in order. But, on the contrary, there is no worse 
breeding than to be ashamed of any thing you may feel it 
1o be your duty to do. “ Never blush, my love,” said the 
elegant Mrs. Chaperone to a young wife whom she de- 
tected making a tart, “ to do any thing which may please 
vour husband, promote economy, or embellish your table.” 
It nay be that your fortune does not allow your devolving 
on a housekeeper the dispensing of your stores, or on a 
governess the care of your children; that you have no 
lady’s maid to make your caps, and no French cook to sea- 
son your omelettes ; and yet, if you are surprised in any of 
these little offices, you are sadly diseomposed. You retire 
from the press, or send away your children, or secrete your 
work; just as if it were a breach of etiquette to be dis- 
covered any where but on a sofa, or doing any thing which 
is of any use. And this affectation descends even to a lower 
rank. What can be more absurd than to dine at tables of 
very moderate establishments, to taste delicious confec- 
tions, and to be quite sure that you are indebted for them 
to the lady of the house—that, at least, she made the jelly 
and whisked the cream-—and yet to know that she would 
blush to be suspected conversant with the ingredients of a 


single dish ? 


THE WORTH OF BOOKS. 


It is finely asked by Lord Bacon, “Have not the works 
of Homer continued twenty-five hundred years and more 
without the loss of a syllable or letter--during which time 
intinite palaces, temples, castles, cries have been decayed 
and demolished ? Itis not possible to have the true pictures 
or statues of Cyrus, Alexander, Casar; no, nor of the kings 
or great personages of much later years. For the origi- 
nals cannot last, and the copies cannot but lose of the life 
and truth. But the images of men’s wit and knowledge re- 
main in books, exempted from the wrong of time, and capa- 
ble of perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly to be 
called images, because they generate still, and cast their 
seeds in the minds of others, provoking and causing infinite 
So that, if the in- 
vention of the ship was thought so noble, which earrieth 


actions and opinions ia succeeding ages. 


riches and commodities from place to place, and consociateth 
the most remote regions in participation of their fruits, 
how much more are letters to be magnified, which, as 
ships, pass through the vast seas of time, and make ages 
so distant to participate of the wisdom, illuminations and 
inventions, the one of the other.” 


Ae eee 


or 


Surring times,” as the hasty-pudding said to the spoon. 


STANZAS. 
The ship was at rest in the tranquil bay, 
Unmoved by a ripple, undimmed by a cloud ; 
The winds were asleep, and her broad sails lay 
As still and as white as a winding shroud. 
She was a fair and beautiful thing, 
With the waters around her all peaceful and bright; 
Ready for speed as a wild bird’s wing, 
Graceful in quiet——‘mid glory and light. 
There was a maiden wandering free, 
With a cheek as fresh as the foarm at her feet; 
With a heart that went forth, like a summer-day bee, 
To take nothing but honey from al! it might meet. 


She stood on the land as the bark on the main, 
As placid in beauty as lovely in form ; 

The maiden had dream: not of sadness or pain, 
Che vessel had never been dashed by the storm. 


W here are they now—the brave ship and fair girt é 
Gaze on the fragments that seatter the shore 

The tempest is raging, the mad billows curl, 
And the glorious bark shall be looked on no more. 


And the maiden so fair—oh! what change has come there! 
She is wandering still, and she wanders alone; 

But her cheek has grown white and her eye lost its light, 
And the dove from her breast with its olive has flown 


She has loved, but “ not wisely ’—she walks to the grave ; 
Unwept and unmarked shall her spirit depart; 
There’s a record of ships that go down in the wave 
But no whisper to tell of the wreck of a heart. 


INNOVATION, 

Under the sanction of that tyrant, custom, the most 
calamitous abuses are consecrated, and we have invariably 
exerted our best abilities to undermine a system so fatal to 
the peace and general happiness of the world. All the 
arguments that have been advanced, or that it is possible 
to advance, against innovation, originate in the grossest 
error and prejudice. If it had not heen for this happy spirit 
of innovation what would be the state of mechanics, and 
all the useful arts and sciences tending to the mstruction 
and felicity of mankind at this day? Are governments 
which carry error and misery on the face of them, capable 
of no improvement, or is politics the only science to be 
neglected ? If we inquire who are the stanch advocates cf 
this anti-innovation doctrine, it will be found that they aie 
the persons whose best stake is at issue, or if they keep 
concealed behind the curtain, they who appear in front are 
agents dependent upon them. The rulers themselves are 
contented with pronouncing bigh-sounding encomiums on 
the consttution, but, if pressed to argument, they make a 
retreat, and do no more than repeat the assertion. Asser- 
tion and argument may be as different from each other as 
truth and falsehood 


MY MOTHER'S SENTIMENTS, 
A little stream that’s never dry 
When summer suns are glowing; 
Chat when the wintry storra sweeps by, 
Is never overflowing : 
Such is the wealth that I implcre, 
And God has given me such, and more. 


Daughters more excellent than fair; 
A son not great, but good; 
Servants with whom I've learn’d to bear, 
W hatever be their mood: 
In peace with these, in love with those, 
I calmly live, and have no foes. 
A house for comfort not too small, 
Not large enough for pride ; 
A garden, and a carden wall, 
A little lake beside ; 
In these | find so sweet a home, 
That not a wish have I to roam. 


A little land to graze my cow, 
Whose milk supplies my table ; 
A warm sty fur my good old sow ; 
And for my nags a stable: 
All have their space for food and play, 
And all are glad, both I and they. 


I feed the poor man in his cot, 
The beggar at my gate ; 
And, thankful for my quiet lot, 
I envy not the great; 
But rather praise my God on high, 
Happy to live, prepared to die. 
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* Tus day,” said the emperor as he mounted his horse. 


“this day will resolve a great question. The destiny of 


France is about to be decided on the field of Leipsic. 
Should we be victorious, all our misfortunes may yet be re- 
paired ; should we be conquered, it is impossible to foresee 
what may be the consequences of our defeat.” All the off- 
cers of the escort might have heard these words. 

About noon we were attacked on all points by the whule 
combined forces of the allies. Our army, reduced to less 
than a hundred thousand men, had to oppose a force of three 
hundred and fifty thousand, en masse, in a semicircle of from 
three to four leagues in extent, and with twelve hundred 
pieces of cannon, thus the enemy had constantly fresh troops 
in reserve to fill up the gaps caused by our artillery. 

Throughout the fatal day every hour was marked by a 
new imisfortune—a new loss. The deaths of General Vial 
and Rochambeau were successively announced. The fog, 
the smoke, and the tumult of the me/ée scarcely permitted 
us to recognize each other. We found it very difficult to 
follow the emperor. We repeatedly lost sight of him. He 
was continually moving from place to place, braving the 
greatest dangers and disdaining life without victory. 

Hitherto the conflict had been maintained with various 
chances on both sides. An aide-de-camp of General Regnier 
arrived. He brought intelligence that the Saxon army and 
the Wurtemburg cavalry under General Normann, that ts 
to say, twelve thousand men and forty pieces of artillery, 
had gone over to Bernadotte. The latter had ordered the 
commander of the Saxon artillery to turn his guns and fire 
on the French. For some moments the emperor sat on his 
horse as motionless as a statue. He raised his eyes, as if 
appealing to the justice of heaven. “lufamous!” he ex- 
claimed. The word was repeated by a thousand voices. 
Impreeations and expressions of rage resounded on all 
sides. Several Savon oflicers, who remained faithful, broke 
their swords, and overcome by shame for the conduct of 
their countrymen, retired to the rear of the army. “ No 
matter,” said a dragoon of the escort, " we can do without 
the cowardly dogs. Your majesty has sull your French 
army to count upon!” He darted with the rapidity of light- 
ning into the midst of the melee. Shouts of “ Vice Empe- 
reur! Vave lEmpereur ' were echoed from mouth to 
mouth. All the escort followed the dragoon. ‘The ollieers 
alone remained at their post near the emperor. 

A few minutes afterwards a young oflicer of hussars, 
whose name I forget, rushed headlong into the enemy's 
ranks. In a charge some of the renegade troops had car- 
ried off one of our eagles. The gallant young officer res- 
cued it, but it was at the cost of his life. He threw it at 
the emperor's feet and then fell himself, mortally wounded 
and bathed in his blood. The emperor was deeply moved 
by this incident. “ With such men,” said he, “ what re- 
sources does France possess aia 

But valor and courage could not overcome destiny. Our 
ammunition was exhausted before our blood. For the first 
time we retired from the field of battle without having 
conquered ; and we commenced that fatal retreat, in whieh 
the unfortunate men who had eseaped death in the conflict 
found their graves in the waters of the Elster. Thus perish- 


ed Poniatowski, the idol of the brave and devoted Poles. 


} 
i 
On the morning of the 19th the emperor proceeded to 


t palace of the king of Sax: ny. The sovereigns took an 
a eetionate leave of each other. The king was ineon- 
solable for the conduct of the Saxon army, the blush of 
shame overspread his venerable forehead. ‘The queen and 
the Princess Augusta offered the emperor every assurance 
of their friendly feeling: they were alarmed at the dangers 
to which he was exposed, and with uplifted hands, and eves 
Streaming with tears, they supplicated him to depart. The 
kimg of Saxony threw himself into Napoleon's arms, calling 
him his son and his friend, and the ermperor tore himself 
from the embraces of this excellent family. whose good con- 


ict presented a consolatory picture amidst the many ex- 
amples of turpitude. 

Murat separated from the ¢ mperor at Erfurt, under the 
pretext that his presence at Naples was indispensable for 
the defence of his kingdom. At the advanced posts, on the 
22d October, he had stipulated conventions with Austria 
} 


and England. I will not add a word to this fact. Murat 


expiated his crime by a terrible death; I respect his 
misfortune. 

Every day of our retreat was marked by a new engaze- 
ment. We were doomed to reach France only by marching 
ever the bleeding corpses of our countrymen. At Hanau 
the Imperial Guard, the precious wreck of our valiant crand 
army, gained a victory over the combined Bavarian forces, 


ommanded by General Wrede. This man, too, had earned 
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all the distinction he was possessed of by serving for the 
space of three years under the French flag. The emperor 
had conferred many favors upon Wrede. 

On the 2d of November we entered Mentz, and all our 
troops crossed the Rhine. The emperor then determined to 
proceed to Saint Cloud. Only six months had elapsed since 
we quitted that residence, and in that short space of time 
we had lost all—evep hope.” 

Several days elapsed before we had an opportunity of re- 
newing our conversation with the Duke de Vicenza, who 


was so ill as to be compelled to keep his room. We visited 
him regularly; but the restorative which | had formerly 
employed with success was now no longer at my command 
The pleasing recollections of Russia were exhausted, and | 
was, of course, anxious to divert the mind of the invalid 
) from painful reminiscences 
But that knowledge of the heart, that exquisite tact with 
w’ ich the Duke de Vicenza was so eminently cilted, enabled 
him to discern the motives of nay reserve. 
ne of kind- 


ness, “I observe that your questions have ceased, 


Holding out his hand to me, he said in at 
vet | 
feel assured that your curiosity is n gratitied. But | 
see how it is: you check your curiosity from feelings of 
consideration tuwards me. You are reluctant to eall back 
my memory to a period to which | cannot revert without 
pain; yet that period is almost constantly present in my 
thoughts. Profit, therefore, I entreat vou, by the faint spark 
of life which yet animates me, and which will ere long be 
extinct.” 

*T entertain no such gl 


“Oh duke!” [ exclaimed, eloomy 
anticipations. On our return to Paris, | trust we shall fre- 
quently have the happiness of enjoying your society; thea 
your health will Se improved, and I shall not hesitate to 


goodness under contribution. 


put your 


i | 


Now or never,” said he, sorrowfully. “TI feel that my 
life is fast ebbing away. To me the future has no promis 
Grant me but a few days, and then we will resume our fa- 
vorite subject.” 

“Well,” replied I, with difficulty restraming my tear 
“we shall remain at Plombieres until you dk 


continue il, our services are at your comm 


ect better, we will take advantage of every tine day to re- 
pew our walks and conversations.” 

In mountainous districts the autumn is short. Plom- 
Lofeompany on my 


arrival, was now almost deserted. The birds of passage 


hieres, which had been so gay and so fu! 


who had gone thither in quest of health or pleasure, wer 
rapidly taking flight. The season for water was past, and 
we were almost the only visiters remaining in Plombieres; 
yet how gladly | have continued there the whole winter 
through, to hear the Duke de Vicenza deseribe the stirring 


events of the ¢ mpire 


There were yet many incidents in 
the career of Napoleon which T wished to hear authenti- 
cally related. The last acts of the great drama were of re- 
cent occurrence, and yet | knew them but superficially 

I was, above all, curious to be made acquainted with tha 
striking period in the emperor's reign, the elose of the year 
ISIS, when intrigue and treason were hatched under the 
very eves of the sovereign. and in the bosom: of the ¢ vpul 


Who was 


affairs to furnish me a key to the odious maechimation 


o well qualitied as the minister of foreign 


which so powerfully contributed to overthrow the imperial 
covernment. 


the farihtul equ 


I wished to accomy vof Nap 


to that said apartment at Pontainblean, to which the duke 


Was one among the few admitted. [ wished to follow him 
to the palace of the Tuileries, where, during the hundred 


days, the brilliant hopes with which national enthusiasm 


{ } 


had inspired the intrepid deserter from Elba, vanished like 


a dream ! wished io hear the duke deseribe the dramiati 
scenes of Malmaiss n that fairy palace, wh “eg lded sa- 
loons and perfumed carat  onee the abode of taste and 


happiness, bee ume ga PSio the temporary jail of the con- 
demuned sovereign 
WESLES ON DRESS. 


Mr. Wesley was a great admirer of plainness of dre- 


especially in women. Bemg invited to dine ata gentleman’ 

house, there were tw » dbaddie hel to the fa ily wh 

had dressed themselves ta thes i fashionable manner, to 
do honor, as they thought. t Mr. We ley. W hile at dinner 
he noticed the young ladies and their dress, and at the 
same time took particular notice of the servant miaid’s 
dress, who waited at the table, which was very pla i 


cannot,” said he, “ but admire the dress of your servant; | 
think I have never seen a young woman so neatly dressed: 
of all that I have seen for some time | admire it the m 

Thus the mother of the ye ung ladies, as well as themselve 
stood reproved by his commendation of their servant's dress 


! . . > " 
| THE FIRST DEATH OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Oh, many a mournful year hath flown 
Since first, amid our family band, 
Death came and took our loveliest one, 
» And bore her to the spirit-land: 
Yet, shrined with many a sweet sad thought, 
Chat loved one’s memory lingers still; 
For oh! she left a void that nought 
But mournful thoughts could fill 
Years have passed by, I said, and yer 
It only seems the other day 
Since round her dving bed we met 
With breaking heart 
Her gent! 


Would linger vet with earthly flowers 


to Weep and pray 


renutic s ul, we trove te think, 
Even when ‘twas trembling on the brink 


Ot lovelier worlds than ours 


Yes! there, e’en when all hope had flown 
We wepl away ¢ 1 iingerin iN ur, 
Until the shades of death came down 
And closed at last the shutting flows 
And yet 1 seemed like sin to grieve 
For on patient and resigned ; 
For auf she mourned, “twas but to leav 
Such breaking hearts behind 


“areaey ehall 
Her smiling be ws, though she lay 
With eold extended limbs, for still 


Her face looked farrer than the day 


Those eves, once el} juent with bhi 
Were closed as fi as shutting flower 
Ohh! few « l beara sight like this 
\e hia fii Wa urs 
blow y wore that long, | day! 
La s} m ve liseante ly we 
We' ind then eal av 
l | e) ‘ il prale ta 
We eould th s the 1 had } ‘ 
fhe awilul t na { mortal strate 
| ut warm heart was eold at la 
bhat loved us more im date 
! i hae | ‘ ut Wa i 
| bore her ty happy tome 
\ ert the \ ! ‘ ‘ dome 
\p ‘ | tof ' 
Phe rr ‘ ! m the thowe 
Above he 1\ thre prot 
Yet mar nol t ts 
Stull ds her unfor 
lonths passed, ye L our sorrow istiond 
Phe tree lad lau hnomore was heard 
And many ali ' e was hushed 
That used to war hike al | 
And though a rhe e tose 
Seren eu t ‘ 
Wi nd eer wh 
| ! \ ty i 
Ve ] d death be linked wath tear 
\ bore | tirow-drawn sich 
r break the tit it tinal us bee 
And vy the spu wesky 
iw | ‘ ' irelen 
‘\ ‘ ! ! Pal rtal «} d 
l her eve ind stowed w ‘ 
et 1 I (; 
ABSLIIpittics. 

i ‘ ‘ ! i ‘ tf WwW lelnoye ! ! ‘ | 
with a litthe retleetion, will at Ti urd every man ol 
cormmon le vine i mdividual himself who os 
| inner f b<eurdatic ‘ i} ne om whom they 

rr rst found 

A man wants t ‘ iw] ara Whom he bas the 

eate rea j ‘ l hun teukea glance at 
the | -vlass, and tie i i ry farr LikCness OL the 
mndividual he | ! 

Its abeur a ir the elouds lower. We should 
look upward f eomlort, Wy heaven over our head 
is dark, the earth under r i to be darke 

| s abeu ‘ in your far 
foamin ( i e ano mee that may 
CTOSS Vor ] ! CX] / to be plaend, 

ltisa ! i dozen children, all of dif- 
ferent d i nu ¢ ‘ tt e them ll hie tine 
education nt Cx] +) if will | shine m 
the ‘ hn 
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For the New-York Mirror. 
TO MRS. J. VAN W. 
ON THE LOSS OF HER ONLY CHILD. 


BY MRS. ©. 8S. HUMPHREVILLE, OF NEWARK, N. JERSEY. 


Lady, 

They tell me she’s gone to a land far away, 
That she now lives no longer for thee ; 

That her white brow is veil’d with a mystic ray, 
Like soft moonlight on pearls of the sea 

They say that the veil is like sad silent sleep, 
That it closes her beautiful eyes; 

That the bright rose is frozen upon her cheek, 
And now chill’d like a pale lily lies. 

That her young form has been the last time arrayed 
For the place of its hallowed rest ; 

That her rich golden curls are now gently laid 
In the earth’s lonely, dark, stilly breast. 

They tell me ’tis death—that her pure infant soul 
Has fled back to the land of its birth, 

And chants with the angels far where the clouds roll, 
Yet more sweet than the music of earth. 


vady, 

Thou know’st ‘tis the lot of frail mortals to die 
Ere they pass to their spirit’s glad home ; 

That the heart must lie still, and the quiv’ring sigh 
Must be hushed which oft struggled to roam. 

That the fair one has gone who twin’d round thy heart 
Her wreath of innocent holy love, 

Like a flower quick broke from the stem apart, 
While its incense is gather’d above. 

Lady, 

The sun must fade ere another day 
Can illumine our bowers so drear ; 

Death is the lone sunset, and heaven the ray 
Which comes afier to smile o’er cach tear. 

Yet still ld not chide thee nor ask thee to hush 
When the fount of thy grief would o’ertlow. 

No, weep on, and let the warm ude freely gush, 
As our Savior once did in his wo; 

‘Twill ease thy fond heart, and when long seems the night, 
On its black wing of tardy despair, 

Hope will high o'er the storm wave her rosy light, 
And show thee thy dove sheltered there. 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS. 


THE ART OF LIVING. 

Or the many qualities that jomed to set the Grecian 
character at a distance above every other, and to throw 
around all its displays an aspect of divinity, there is one 
which chiefly wakes the envy of the philosopher, and min- 
gles despair with our admiration. | allude to that calm- 
ness of mind, that serenity of spirit, and resolution to be 
content with perfection, which gave to their literature 
strength without turbulence, to their arehitecture variety 
without change, dignity to character, and beauty to their 
life. That elegant moderation, that temperate vigor, that 
quiet foree that sull kept something back, enabled them to 
reach the same graces of perfection in the arts of pleasure as 
they attained in letters, in building, and in pictures. Hav- 
ing satisfied excellence in every thing they touched, they 
left this maxim to posterity—that perfection of art con- 
sists in the reserve of power. 

When enjoyment is reduced to the system of an art, this 
rule applies toit. High happiness is not attained by seeking 
great pleasures, but by exaggerating little ones. The pas- 
sion that offers freely must be unsatisfied. To expect little, 
and to magnify that little by dwelling deliberately upon it, 
and analyzing and extracting all its sources of content, and 
holding the senses calmly and freely open to its influence, 
is fo gain the best enjoyment. When we send the passions 
forth to seek a wild and boundless joy, and stimulate them 
with the spoils of pleasure, we eusure to ourselves the 
painful disturbance of unappeased desire: for it is the na- 
ture of passion, when it is set loose, that its appeteney 
grows faster than enjoyments can be accumulated. The 
classic fable of Tantalus portrays the natural punishment 
of wild desire ; for as we go on in unrestrained indulgence, 
the possession of one delight creates a more insatiate long- 
img, Which can only be gratified by still greater luxury ; 
till at last the abandoned soul throws itself into a sea of 
pleasures, ouly to be tormented by an infinite craving. But 
if desire be checked and held in, its discrimination remains 
delicate ; and, free from the blind turbulence of excitement, 
it tastes a comfort from the smallest jovs. When it is vivi- 
fied and enlightened by diseretion and intelligence, it be- 


comes appreciant of the gentlest influences. By making || peace, brings gentle domestic bliss around the nightly 


the faculty more sensitive, and keeping it more calmly 


and patiently subjected to the action of its objects, we at- || 


tain a stronger impression than by augmenting the objects. 
The passions feel, and are excited by feeling. Reason is 
the only quality we have that is capable of being satistied ; 
in proportion as that is interfused into passion, will be our 
contentment in pleasure. We conclude, therefore, that at 
the feast of life, as ata feast of viands, if the first rule is 
selection, the second is moderation. To be wisely hap- 
py we must expect little, and we must make that little 
delicious. 

Every passion is an impulse of the being, generated by 
our nature’s instinct after pleasure. Those impulses are 
only powers, not intelligences; they are brainless and 
sightless. When they are guided by reason, they conduct 
us to true pleasures; when they escape from that leading, 
they wander into wildness and confusion. Reason observes 
that at the banquet of the mind, as at that of the senses, 
some objects satisfy and some stimulate; and there it 
draws its dividing line. The grand maxim then is, that so 
far as any gratification contents, calms, appeases or allays 
desire, it is to be used ; but, that when it grows to excite, fire 
and urge the wish, it is become dangerous, and should be 
avoided. He that shall ponder this principle, and make it 


the rule of his life, will not be tar from the philosophy of 


pleasure, 

The same truth may be seen in another form. The pas- 
sions are senses of the soul, as sight and hearing are senses 
of the body. They should be kept in a natural unexcited 
condition; and pleasure should be the sensation which ts 
produced upon them by the objects which reason brings 
before them. All preternatural excitement in any of them 
is disease, which like the “dira hydrops, creseit indulgen- 
do;” those objects which produce that excitement should 
be removed. We should become conscious of the passions, 
as we do of our senses, by their being gratified; but when 
any passion, roused into consciousness, seeks after gratitica- 
tion, it is time to check the indulgence. 

Let us seek an illustration of our maxim in that respect- 
able quality called avarice. Every man has by nature a 
passion of acquisitiveness. The gaining of money and 


other possession, up to a certain extent, soothes, pleases 


and calms that passion: so far it is a rational gratification. 
Sut if this gratification be kept up too far and too long, the 


| passion grows excited and intoxicated, and the whole soul 


exhales into one enormous craving for wealth, which is 
only stimulated by increasing wealth. That is the moment 


‘ when the healthy grape-juice ferments into the maddening 


wine, and reason bids us dash down the cup. 
Another more vulgar appetite will give another illustra- 
tion. As long as the love of fame remains a quiet and un- 
conscious portion of our moral being, every praise that we 
receive is grateful and delicious to the soul; but when 
the constant irritation of flattery has roused that love into 
the insatiable spirit of vanity, then is the triumph of rea- 
son consummated in the destruction of those who seek it. 
The soul is a mighty organ, of which passion is the 
wind that gives it lite: “us reason’s hand plays upon it 
what airs it will of gentle pleasure or horrid pain. As an 
illustration of the principle, that a passion in changing its 
degree changes tts character ; and that the passion which 
most usually dispenses blessings is not naturally or neces- 
sarily good, we may cite the sentiment of love. One of its 
servants have told us that 
"In heaven its birth began; and heavenly airs 
*lay round it, richly tinting human cares 
With the warin hues of joy, and brightening joy 
To eestasy. Peace, grace and harmony 
Are his.” 

Another of its ministers exclaims, 


" They draw him as a boy with roses; 

They should paint him with his thunderbo!lts — 

A god astride his clouds— 

The great, disturbing spirit of the universe.”’ 
Look round the world, and truly may it be said, "all 
thoughts, all passions, all desires,” all that is glorious and 
sublime in conduct, of monstrous for enormity of sin; 
all that we know of rapture have fi a I 
au that we know of rapture, or have feit of anguish, 
are inspired by love. The youth sitteth alone in his cham- 
ber, in “the earliest white dawn” of affection, and a 
holy calmness of transport spreads through his heart; his 
being is chastened to severe, angelical purity, like that 
which glistens through the scene, when the blue, cloudless 
sky bends over the snow as it covers the earth and the 
branches and twigs of the trees. The frowning assassin 
clasps the knife with a passion that will shriek with rap- 
ture as it gloats upon the warm-gushing blood. Both are 


the influences of love. Love holding the soft white band of . 





| hearth ; it flushes the lonely student im his arid wander- 


| ings, the tumultuous warrior in his desperate charge: jt 


sends the pale drooping man to roam amid the woods, 
with ruined mind and feelings tangled in a confusion thar 
nothing can make straight. It inspires, and it paralyzes 
It goes about with its torch, lighting up the fires of every 
impulse and emotion that can act upon the soul of man, 
Enact that every crime which originated in love should be 
pardoned, and our jails are tenantless. Say that whatever 
love hath touched he hath tainted with sin, and the world 
is a keep for felons. Let us learn, then, that this passion, 
and all passions, have no inherent moral qualities of their 
own; they have no essential instincts of good or bad; 
they are simply powers, and take their colors of bane o: 


blessing from their degree and circumstances: as the fire 
now warms and lights the cheerful scene, and is now like 
a whirling demon of destruction. 

The chief happiness of my life is drawn from love. | 
reverse the maxim about books; for I love many, but not 
much. Wherever I meet an engaging woman, I yield my 
spirit to the fascination of sympathy with her excellences. 
1 bring forth my spirit freely to be delighted by embracing 
hers. A shower of the most delicate joy is rained upon my 
heart. Yet I remember that it is not women, but the love 
of women, that L love; and I pass on to extract the same 
moderated felicity from the society of another and stil! 
another. | am a moral Epicurean, who taste the finer luxu- 
ries of the heart, and leave all the painful parts untouch- 
ed. Keeping myself calm; expecting little; contented 
with little; | would take for my motto, “ peace and little.” 

Witt. Wizzarp. 
DESULTORY THOUGHTS, 
NO IL 
A SOLILOQUY. 

Some one has said to the effect that those who live poe- 
try seldom or never write it; that he whom penury has 
confined to his city-garret, discourses most eloquently of 
the “ daisy chequered sod,” and the wanderer most feel- 
Did | believe him, | 
should bid thought begone, and retire, for I have “ lived 
poetry ” to-night, lived within myself, and felt that the 
world was not necessary to ensure happiness. Thought 
has flown off like the mother bird, to revel "midst other 
foliage, pick up its seeds or its berries, and return, though 


ingly sings of “ home, sweet home.” 


laden, yet with lighter wing to its nest. The spell of mu- 
sic, too, has been upon—within me, and the moistened eye 
and heaving breast told of its mysterious awakenings. 
And now all has passed, save the echo memory, and ‘us 
How the soul looks forth into the dark void 
and asks, what is existence? The silence, the darkness 
are an answer. Oh! immortal, ‘tis an unsolved mystery, 


midnight. 


and the soul shrinks back, startled at its own ignorance- 
" Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast. 
. . . . . . . 
"Oh, what a mystery to man, is man!” 
Stull seeking, still asking, still unanswered, and lost in the 
chaos, the mind peoples the air with shadows, the dark- 
ness with air beings, till they seem the only realities, and 
the surrounding objects appear shadows before the soul. 
DYING. 
" Thrown into sorrow, troubled or alarmed 
By aught this scene can otler or afford, 
Resembles ocean into tempest tossed, 
To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 


oung, 


So says Young; truly our oceans are tossed into tem- 
pest daily, hourly. How often we hear the wish to dit 
expressed by those whom trifles vex, they are merel 
thoughtless, they “know not what they say, nor whereot 
they affirm ;” but those who have sorrow hanging at their 
hearts, 


and express this wish in all seriousness, have 


made the sad mistake of making their feelings a life study 


instead of their sou/s. What! because the sun of our exis 
tence-world, happiness, is overclouded for a few hours cr 
days, should we wish to rush into the presence of an Al- 
mighty Judge, unknowing if our sentence will be joy ot 
misery ? Because sorrow is our lot, even for years, should 
we wish to leave this sceve fur a doubtful eternity, whose 
the 
sea-shore,” ay, and that but the beginning of its duration / 


length compared with that is as “a grain of sand to 
No, no, the wish is madness, unless a“ still, small voice” 
from the inner sanctuary tells us our home is prepared on 
high, and even then it is our duty to remain, and without 
a murmur fulfil our high behest. 
NIGHT THOUGHTS—OF A GRAHAMITE. 

Another day has gone to the eternity of the past, and 

the end approaches; 


even to us who dream that “length 
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of days is in our right hand,” that end must come, and if a |; great many famishing, and all of them declared with one jj of the widow of Nain? Who does not fee! it when he wit- 


few days later, should that make us less thrillingly alive | 


to the truth that it must close at last? Rather the reverse, 
for we enjoy more here, and have more to part with. We 
should not leave a world, as most dream, that fate has 
filled with disease and misery, debating as they pass 
through it, if existence or annihilation were best, doubting 
in their inner thoughts the greatness, truth, mercy of an 
Almighty, and the fitness of things; no, we should leave a 
flower paradise, with all it contained, pronounced good by 
a voice whose word is truth. The little that man has mar- 
red, leaves us still room to go on our way rejoicing, with 
light steps, and health, and truthfulness for a shield and 
buckler. 

I have often thought as I have gradually regained my 
health, and the belief that the “ills which flesh is heir to” 
are an unnecessity, that this new life would be a more 
common-place one, and that the romance flitting round va- 
rious ailings, unstrung nerves, and sick beds, would give 
way to, and be succeeded by a monotonous working-day 
existence, and our deepest feeling, pity for the slaves of 
appetite and fashion. But it is not so; each day I feel it less, 
and find that all which I supposed romance was false and 
morbid in a great degree ; now | could watch by a friend 
on the bed of sickness, with opened eyes, with compassion 
for the errors which laid him low, and endeavor to instill 
into him the truth which I had lived, and without looking 
to direct spiritual agencies, unable to account for their 
sending such suffering, show him wherein he had sinned 
against the light, perhaps, literally “sold his birthright 
(happiness) for a mess of pottage.”” And when, ‘midst the 
green fields, with what different feelings do I look at the 
gambols of the lamb, the uncouth frolics of the calf, and 
how much more poetry is there in the voices from the 
poultry-yard, or in the notes of the wild bird, with the 
feeling in my heart, and the belief strong in my soul, that 
the gun, the butcher’s knife, and the slaughter-house, are 
unnecessities and sins. P<. 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE MODERN CANUTE. 


Tur reader knows the famous story of King Canute and 
his courtiers. That wise prince, conversing one day by the 
sea-shore, probably on such political matters as the sight 
of the ocean and its connection with foreign countries sug- 
gested, and being told by their ready flattery that he could 
do what he pleased,—that, like a God, he could stop the 
course of events, and dictate to the vicissitudes of the world, 

commanded a chair to be placed for him on the verge of 
the water, and sitting down upon it, called out to the 
waves to retire, and not presume to touch his royal person. 
The waves, in the natural order of their reflux, retired as 
if at his bidding, grating the harsh pebbles: then rolling 
back, washed the feet of the monarch, as if they had been 
no better than those of the chair he sat on. Canute, turning 
round, rebuked the folly of his courtiers, and showed them 
how little a thing was the greatest of mankind to the Spirit 
that coverned the world. 

Now and then, not often, another Canute appears in the 
world. Of courtiers and foolish advisers there is always a 
supply. The same story is therefore sometimes repeated in 
aiother shape; and not a hundred years ago such was the 
case in an island not a hundred miles from England. The 
king there, being on the sea-shore, and looking with a face 
of thoughtful humanity towards a country on the other side 
of the water, where some new and extraordinary events 
were taking place which affected the minds of people in his 
own, was told by some about him that he had only to hold 
lus tongue, and show no concern for them or for the people 
whom they affected, and the agitation would subside. 
"Your majesty is of a different order of beings from infe- 
rior men,” said these gentlemen; “ we are so too. We have 
coats of arms, and therefore have a right to about nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand times as many dinners as we 
can eat. Now multitudes of those fellows have scarcely a 
shirt to their backs, and therefore can want nothing. We 
have blood, sire, they have none; they have only to be 
treated upon that understanding, and they will be agitated 
no longer.” 

The king heard this advice with a grave countenance; 
and as there was a great intercourse between the two coun- 
tries, he commanded some individuals of both to be brought 
before him, and desired them to state their feelings. The 
men, who were a motley assembly, spoke with great respect 
to his majesty, many of them with admiration, and all with 
lore; but some of them were wounded and bleeding, a 


voice that these miseries must be put an end to, or worse 


| would ensue, and the coat-of-arms men be included in them. | 


The king, glancing round at the persons who had talked 
of their coats of arms, assumed a very stern countenance 
towards the speakers, and retreating a little, as if to make 
the blow of his words more formidable, cried out, “ Retire, 


ye inferior beings! I have but this one answer to make to 
you—that I will make voner.’ 

As he uttered this contemptuous speech he made a ges- 
ture as though he drove them back. 

The crowd, astonished for a moment, retreated as the 
waves did before Canute, uttering as harsh sounds as the 
shivering waters over the pebbles; then coming back, and 
foaming with rage, would have dashed upon the king and 


his courtiers, when his majesty, again raising his arm and 
looking with his natural kindness, stretched out his hand for 
them to take it. It was grasped by a dozen at once. “My 
friends !” exclaimed he, “ what I have said to you, was only 
to read a lesson to certain foolish fellows I have about me. 
They are so silly as te fancy that I could control the order 


! They are so drunk with 


of events by a scornful silence! 
their wine as to fancy they must have the means of eating 
a thousand dinners a day, while you have not enough for 
one! they are so mad as to talk of nobody's having blood 
but themselves, though they see you bleeding before them! 
My friends, let one of you step forward and bare his heart.” 
A poor fellow, pale and emaciated, but full of energy, 
stepped forth, as was commanded, and tearing open his 
Waistcoat, presented his bare bosom to the king. His majes- 
ty seized the hand of one of his courtiers, and with seorn in 
his eyes at seeing the proud lord reeoil, forced it to feel the 
pulses of the man’s heart. “In what respect,” eried the 
«king, 


beats with pride and luxury, and this poor fellow-creature’s 


“ys that different from your own, except that yours 


with indignation and despair!” 
" Nay.” said the man, bursting into tears, and kneeling 


and kissing the king’s hand, “not so: it now beats with 


love and hope!” 


And the whole 
tears at the sight, and swore that the king was a ua\, and 


1 


awful human multitude dissolved into 


should do with them what he pleased; for that the com- 
mon interests of humanity were all that required attention. 

And the lords, who were no men, retreated from this 
scene between a man and his tellow-creatures; and lo! 


nobody missed them. 


FEMALE SENTIMENTALISTS. 


There is a great deal of spurious sentiment in every- 
thing. And the affectation or misapplication of feeling is 
far more prejudicial than its exeess. Thus the sympathy 
which works of fiction excite, though it has in it something 
tender and romantic, by no means invelves real feeling. 
The young woman who is versed in romances will, no 
doubt, acquire the language of sentiment. She will have a 
sigh and a tear for every occasion, a languishing look, and 
a nervous palpitation; she will condole with every tale of 
distress, and be exuberant, at least, in her professions of 
sympathy. She will even imagine it very pretty and pictu- 
resque to appear in a cottage, to drop a Cuinea On a poor 
man’s table, and to receive, with blushing modesty, his 
lavish thanks. But when the effort is really to be made 
when she finds that charity invelves self-denial and exer- 
tion—that she must rise from her luxurious couch, and 
soil her silken sandals, and encounter, perhaps, rudeness 
and ingratitude from the objects of her relief; and that all 
this is to be done without observation or applause ; that 
there is no one to overhear her silver voice, or to watch her 
gliding footsteps, or to trace her fairy form as she passes 
down the village street—then her philanthropic ardor cools 

she shrinks from the painful duty, and discovers that 
what is very interesting and poetic in deseription is very 
dull and irksome in practice. The very morbidness of her 
sensibility is a bar to the re al exercise of benevolence; she 
cannot bear to look upon pain; there is so much that ts 
offensive in human misery, and unromantic in its detail; 
there is so much that is appalling in scenes of misery, and 
sickness, and death, that she recoils from the mere obser- 
vation of such calamities, and shuts her eyes and closes her 
ears to genuine distress, from the same feelings that cause 
her to scream at the approach of a spider, or faint at the sight 
of blood. Yet she likes to nurse imaginary griefs, to live in 
an ideal world, and so to pamper her fancy, and excite her 
sensibility, that they alone become to her prolific sources 
of unhappiness. There is a romance in grief which is 
highly poetic. There is something sublime in the extremi- 
ty of human wo. Who dees not feel its pathos when he 


| 


| reads of Antigone or of Hecuba, of the daughter of Aiah, or |) 


nesses or experiences the too frequent tragedies of ordinary 
life? Yet there is here also danger in the indulgence of 
sentiment. There may be a pride in the excess of grief. 
There may be a luxury in the exuberance of tears. There 
may be a dreaming trance, in which the sufferers find 
almost pleasure, and from which they will not descend. 
And thus they may shroud themselves in their grief, and 
diseard every thing which would divert them from its con- 
templation, and indulge in a fond and sentimental reverie, 
which they may almost imagine ita desecration to disturb. 
This ts not unfrequently the case with women whose minds 
are sensitive, but weak, and who seem to make a merit of 
But itis a perversion of feeling, not 
that 


giving Way to sorrow. 


its consequence. For sentiment is, in reality, most 
intense that does not indulge itself in expression ; that grief 
most affecting that is not sellish: that emotion most noble 
and sublime that elevates not to eestasy, but to exertion 

that does not spend itself in weeping over a tomb, or in 
wailing a corounach, but sends the mourner forth m modest, 
quiet, unobtrusive sorrow, to encounter again the trials of 


life, and to fulfil its obligations. — Mrs. Sandford. 


A POP OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Phe temptation of rich apparel, now so plentiful, and 


the nature of a female rule, prodveced, as might have been 


erease of coxcombry : and, as ti 


expected, an abundant 
stands out in bold relief among the lights and shades of 
the latter part of the present period, we shall concentrate 
a few particulars of this phasis of fashionable folly in the 
preture of a fop of the end of the sixteenth century. ‘Take 
his whole life. He rose at an hour later, indeed, than the 


still 


and, afier breakfasting and arranging 


industrious, but wonderfully early, aceording to the 
modern reekoning ; 
his dress, ornaments and weapons, curling the potuts of his 
beard and mustaches, and sweetening himself with per 
fume, he salhed forth to the 


churchyard of St 


mart of loungers, the 


creat 


Paul's. As the crowd of fashionables 


deepened, he was anxious to display, to the best advantage, 


1) 


the exquisite cut of lis doublet and sl yps, the fine black of 


his beaver, the rich faney of his chains and searfs, and the 


echowe hatehimes of his silver-hilted rapier and dagger 


When he was tired of promenading to and fro, there was a 


resource for fashionable ennui at hand in the numerous 


book-shops rovad the church-yard, in repairing to which 


he could generally find a knot of his companions etandmeg 
og and discussing the last 


It the 


d-cuts, now so dear 


or lolling at ther ease, exami 


publication, and turning over the newest prints, 


black-letter tomes and grim hard we 


to antiquarians, were too literary for his tastes, the daneing 


and fencing-schools were open to him, where he might 


breathe himself with acorauts, or a newly-imported hit of 


the foil, from the sehools of France or Taaly. Thus time 


wore on apace until a eertam craving, like that of hunger, 
reminded him that he might now indulge m the luxury of 


a pipe; for almost every man was now a smoker, and, 


without coing far, he was sure to find a “ tobaeeo ordinary,” 


the original of our eizar divans. Smoking in those days 
; 


was not the sharp, short, hurried whilling now practised 


by our modern economists of time, but a slow and solemn 


process, in Which the luxury was drawn out to the utter- 


mest. The smoker produced his apparatus, which he al- 





wavs carried about with him, consisting of a tobacco-box, 


furnished with ladle, tongs, and proming-iren, all made 
either of silver or gold; and, after filling his pipe with to- 
bacco, Which required at that time tobe as dry as tinder, to 
suit the faney of the Nicotian epicures, he commenced ope- 
rations, and slowly puffed the smoke both through mouth 
and nostrils, thus eranfying two organs of sense at once. 
After he had refreshed himself with this exercise, the din- 
ner-hour of eleven drew on. He now repaired to some 
fashionable ordinary, where dinners were prepared at a 
and, when he entered among the assem- 


assert hi gentility by 


shilling a head > 
bled company, his first aim was to 


elbowing his way to a seat above the equinoctial of the 


If he was sufficiently bronzed for the purpose, 


salt-cellar, 


he displayed his consequence by engrossing a double share 


of the viands and conversation, and exhibiting such rude- 


ness as would not now be tolerated ina company of ear- 


men; and, if he eschewed the idea of digesting cold steel 


eccentricities, he 


after dinner in 
knew the precise line short of a cartel at which he might 


consequence ¢ { 


of a duel had been systematie- 
After 
were 


stop, since all the grounds 
ally announced in the text-book of Vineent Saviolo 
dinner cards were introduced, at which deep stake 
frequently put down, and pipes, without which a good 
dinner was ce When the hour of 
opening the theatres arrived, the horses of the play-goers 


nsidered incomplete. 
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were brought to the door of the ordinary by their grooms, 
and when our youth had entered the Globe, he ascended 
the stage, hired a stool and lighted a fre sh pipe, disposing 
himself the while to display his figure and finery to the 
best advantage. If this was not enough to attract notoriety, 
he talked aloud, and railed at the play, the actors, and the 
author, perhaps in the midst of one of Shakspeare’s most 
pathetic scenes ; and if the audience, disturbed by his din, 
evinced their dislike, he withdrew with a flourish of mag- 
nificent contempt at the plebeians of the pit, and went m 
quest of other adventures. After a day spent in these or 
more questionable frivolities, he returned homeward ata 
comparatively early hour; for to hear the chimes at mid- 
night was, as yet, neither safe nor common; and while he 
picked his steps along the dark and deserted streets, he 
was obliged to look sharply about him, as the minions of 
the moon” were abroad and busy. Frequently his solitary 
career was interrupted by a posse of the eity watch, with 
their partisans on their shoulders, their steps directed by a 
single lantern, and at their head the constable, armed with 
his long staff of oflice; and as the charge to apprehend all 
 vaerom men” seemed to bear hard upon the case in hand, 
our night wanderer was apt to be disagreeably catechized, 
maugre his fashion and finery; for there were thieves 
abroad as fine as himself, who robbed in silk and velvet. 
Pictorial History of England. 
LADY. 


JOURNAL OF A NEW-MARRIEND 


From the French 


th October. —Eugene is a dear creature. These eight 
days since our tharriace his sweetness, his er tplatsanee, 
ensure me the happiness of my future life. Tow pleasant 
my days will pass! My confidence in him has no bounds. 
Yes! true happiness consists in. thi delightful mixture of 
love and friendship, of security and tenderness. He has just 
made mea present! He has excellent taste! 
12th. Another week of happane s and retirement. 

What a delicious life—if | had not lam 


now in expectati nof Eugene, who has been out hunting 


cot a head-ache. 


since six in the morning :—ah, there he is! 
15th.-—My amiable Eugene continues the kindest of hus- 
bands. 


obliging. Ile looks at himself rather too often in the elass; 


No one could be more mild, more attentive, more 


but that’s only a little foppery. Men always think of them- 
selves before any thing else: it isn’t peculiar to him. 

16th. 
black hat doesn’t become hin. 

17th. —Eugene has got a way of taking one to task. | 
must get him out of it. 

ISth.— When IT speak to him he takes up a book and 
vawns, without making me any answer, 

20th.—L pout .. 

216¢.—I weep 

“2d. We are heartily tired of each other. We shall see 
if the brute continues his tyranny. 

December 2d. He’s gone to Paris. He 
has left me alone. | am the most miserable of women! Ul 


He sleeps sometimes without a night-eap. That 


.. he leaves the room. 


he makes a pirouette, 


The monster! 


never see him again! Separation. 
th.--Il see what he ts thoroughly. He is a common sort 
of person, with an immense deal of pretension: the mind 
of a tradesman with the heart of a coxeomb. Moreover, 
he’s my husband. 
10th. —He’s come back, and has brought baek my little 
Exeellent! 
We're ve ry comfortable again, 


cot ih. 
11th. 
miy cousin with us, 


A boating-party : 
His apartment is at the left wing of 
the chateau: we've arranged the matter. 
1orh. 
Lith. 


Eugene is always hunting. 
I begin to get reeoneiled to marriace 
ANNE OF DENMARK. 

The queen of James L. Anne of Denmark, was remark- 
able for all the masculine qualities in which her husband 
was so sadly deficient. Ambitious, bold, enterprising; fond 
of tumult and grandeur, impatient of control, engaging in 
all the civ il and religious factions of that ye riod, despising 
her timorous and pedantic husband, and yet vainly endea- 
voring to govern him and his councils, she fiiled in her ob- 
jects from want of capacity, yet saved herself from obloquy 
by the deepest cunning. James, however subservient he 
may have been to his passions and his favorites, however 
deficient in moral and personal courage, was at least no das- 
tard to his wite. With all her turbulence and high spirit, 
she never obtained the slightest intluence over her easy 
spouse. No two people could be more unlike ; the only 


similarity of character was in a mutual admiration of mass |! 


euline beauty. Thwarted in her ambitious views, and piqued 
at being obliged to yield to a man whom she so therough!y 


despised, her violence and hatred exceeded all bounds. She 
was in the habit at Edinburgh of foreing herself into the 
king’s presence for the mere purpose of ridiculing him and 
diverting herself at his expense. His life is even said to 
have been in the utmost danger from her violence while he 
remained in Scotland. The worst trait in her character was 
her endeavor to prejudice her children against their father. 
The contempt of his parent with which she inspired Prince 
Ilenry, was probably, in a great degree, the origin of James’ 
want of natural affection for his son. After his suecession 
to the throne of England, James almost entirely separated 
himself from his ungovernable wife. Anne was a bigoted 
catholic, a fact not generally dwelt upon by historians. 
The Spaniards, whose interests she adhered to in oppost- 
tion to those of France, appear to have rested their hopes 
of destroying the protestant faith in England principally 
on her influence and exertions. She endeavored to instil 
her prejudices, in favor of Spain and the Pope, into the 
mind of her son, Prince Henry. For her splendid entertain- 
ments, those magnificent masks, which made the nights 
more costly than the days, she has been often and suffi- 
ciently celebrated. They appear to have been conducted 
with little attention to decorum. .. The masks,” says 
Peyton, “and plays at Whitehall were used only as incen- 
tives for lust, therefore the courtiers invited the citizens’ 
wives to those shows on purpose to defile them. There is 
not a chamber nor lobby, if it could speak, but would verify 
this.” Carte tells us that Anne took great delight in 
making the king jealous, and with this view took liberties 
which were very improper, and were the cause of some 
excitement at court. It is to be feared that she had less her 
husband's jealousy at heart than her own gratification. 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the rergn of the 
John Heneage Jesse. 


Stuarts, bi 


eiuad 
PDEEFENCHE OF THE WORLD. 

The world has always been a most ill-used and long- 
sullering heme. It is represented as a monster of viee and 
folly. Notacrime of absurdity can be committed but it 
must be accused and ridiculed as the author. Not a repro- 
bate, gentec] or vulgar, can take the road to ruin, but the 
world must be exeerated as his seducer. It is belabored 
weekly by the parsons, daily by the press in every shape, 
from the sermon to the play, and hourly by individuals of 
all sorts and sizes; nay, even manv of its own members. 
who either live on its bounty or share in its pleasures, will 


sneer atit to its very face. Does the we rid ever re taliate 
or murmur under this load of calumny ? Does it ever pro- 
test against the hardship of being made responsible for the 


iniquities and absurdities of those who are predestined 


fools and scoundrels ? or of having the abuse of the advan- 


tages and pleasures which it offers described as its real 
characteristics 2? Does it ever insinuate that all the slander 
with which it is overwhelmed proceeds either from the 
malice and spleen of those who have been disappointed in 
their speculations upon its good nature and patronage, or 
from knaves and imbeciles, who are glad to father their 
villanies and weakness upon it? 

Does it ever complain of the gross injustice and bitter 
spirit of persecution with which all its foibles are searched 
out, dragged to light, and made the theme of every species 
of inveetive, reproach and scorn, while a thick veil is kept 
carefully drawn over its virtues ? Does it ever vaunt of the 
admirable policy by which it preserves the honor of both 
sexes—making the slightest stain upon the reputation of 
the one an indelible blot; and the smallest breach of truth, 
honesty or courage irreparable in the other? 
mind its detractors that it gives every facility to improve- 
ment, submits patiently to chastisement, whether it be the 
terrible scourge of cenius or the feeble stroke of a puny 
whipster, and yields a ready obedience to the deliberate 
voice of public opinion ? In short, does it challenge its op- 
ponents to investigate human nature, and to produce a 
scheme of socrety Which shall secure to mankind a greater 
average of virtue, Wisdom and happiness than it ean afford ? 
So much for the world, which, though not exempt from 
faulis, is, upon the whole, of an amiable character, and 


abuse which ts 


utterly undeserving of the indiscriminate 
} 
| 


lavished upon it from every side. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Egypt comprehended anciently, within limits of no very 


great extent, no fewer than firenty thousand inhabited 


cities! This is stated to have been the case under Amasis, 
when the number of inhabitants in them, according to the 
same account, was alimost incredible. Its ancient kings are 
said to have kept armies of three huadred thousand men in 
their service. 


Does it re- | 


| 


THE SINGLE MAN. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


He meets the smile of young and old, 
He wins the praise of all, 
He is feasted at the banquet, 

And distinguished at the ball ; 
When town grows dull and sultry, 
He may fly to green retreats ; 

A welcome visiter in turn 
At twenty country-seats ; 
He need not se ek society, 
For, do whate’er he can, 
Invitations and attentions 
Will pursue the single man 


Fathers and brothers anxiously 
Attempt his taste to suit; 

O’er manors without number 
Tis his privilege to shoot ; 

Political opponents to his 
Principles concede ; 

He quaffs the finest Burgundy, 
He rides the fleetest steed: 

And never yet were families, 
Since first the world bezan, 

United, blest and fond as those 
W ho court the single man. 


The price of bread, the price of funds 
On him inilict no ills, 

He fears no winter avalanche 
Of tradesmen’s lengihy bills; 

2 Academi so and " college ™ 
He passes calmly by, 

Nor casts on ™ rulvation-shops ” 
A sad and timid eye; 

The rates of “ life-insurances ” 
He never cares to scan, 

"Trustees ” and “jointures ” boast no power 
To rack the single man. 

But years steal on, and he begius 
With careful folks to elass, 

And shuns the pic-nic scramble, 
And the dinner on the @Tass ; 

And dreads the eold spare chamber 
And the crowded hall of mirth, 

And loves the spreading easy-chair 
And blazing quiet hearth ; 

And votes warm rooms and early hours 
The best and wisest plan; 

But home affords few comforis 
To the ailing single man. 


He lacks a true and kindred heart 
His joy and grief to share, 

He lacks the winning tenderness 
Of woman's gentle care; 

No ehiidren gather round him, 
A beloved and loving train, 

lager to win their father’s sinile 
To soothe their father’s pain ; 

He rates his poor dependents 
As a mercenary clan, 

Attachments come not ready-made 
To cheer the single man. 

He stirs the fire, undraws the blind 
And counts the clock's dull chime; 

Acquaimtance sometimes sit with hin 
Five minutes at atime; 

‘Longer they really cannot stay, 
So nervous he is grown, 

It seems a charity to go, 
And leave him quite alone!” 
No earnest eves to his are raised 
tlis changeful looks to sean, 

The bland physician’s queries 
Must suffice the single man 
Ye “eligibles ” 


To my warning lay attend, 


P nder 


Flirtations, waltzes, and duets 
Must one dav have an end; 

©! wait not then ull prosiness 
And peevishness shall come, 

Choose in the summer-time of lift 
\ bride to bless your heme 

Let chaperons for others weave 
The sly and subtle plan, 

And only look with pity on 
The flattered single »- 
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For the New-York Mirror. 
LINES ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF E. D.C. 





BY ROBERT 8S. CHILTON, 


SrxTEEN vears have pass'd away, 
Sixteen years this very day, 

Since the light of heaven first 

On thine infant eye-sight burst ; 
Since thou cam’st, a tender blossom 
Op’ning on thy mother’s bosom ; 

A pearl upon that broken chain, 
Which never can be join’d again ; 
A ray of light from heaven sent, 

A star in home’s bright firmament ; 
A rainbow from the clouds of gloom, 
Arching o'er the bower of home; 

A heavenly joy, a precious blessing, 
Worth thy mother’s foud caressing 


and here thou art, 
Fresh in mind aud pure in heart ; 
Sixteen years, and yet that brow 
Never fairer was than now ; 

Sixteen years, and yet that cheek 
Sull of health and youth doth speak. 
May that eye ne’er lose its brightness, 
May that heart ne'er lose its lightness, 
May that cheek ne'er lose its bloom, 
May no clouds that forehead gloom, 
Till thy second lirthday, when 

God shall call thee home again. 


Sixteen years, 


Jack-o"-LanterN.—Every man has his Jack-o’-lantern ; in 
night or noun-day—in lonely wild or in populous city —each 
has his Jack-o’-lantern. To this man Jack comes in the like- 
ness of a bottle of old port, seducing him from sobriety, and 
leaving him in a quagmire; to that man he appears in the 
form of a splendid phaeton and a pair of grays, driving 
him into the open jaws of ruin. To one he presents himself 
in the guise of a segar, keeping him in a constant cloud ; 
to another he appears in no shape but that of an old black- 
letter volume, over which he continues to pore long after 
his wits are gone. Jack-o’-lantern is to some people a 
mouldy hoarded guinea—and these he leads into the miser’s 
slough of despond ; while to others, when he pays them a 
visit, he rolls himself up in the form of a dice-box—and 
then he makes beggars of them. Poetry is one man’s Jack- 
o’-lantern, and a spinning-jeuny is another's. Fossil bones bu- 
vied fathoms deep in the earth act Jack's part, and lure away 
one class to explore and expound ; Cuyps and Claudes in the 
same way play the same part with a second class, and 
tempt them to collect, at the sacrifice of every other in- 
terest or pursuit in life. Jack will now take the likeness of 
a French cook, and draw a patriot from his beloved coun- 
try to enjoy a foreign life, cheap; and now he will assume 
the appearance of a glass of water, persuading the teeto- 
taller, who drank “like a fish” in his young days, to drink 
a great deal more like a fish in his old days. 


A BEAU OF THE FIFTFENTH CENTURY.—A youn? man, 
richly and somewhat foppishly attired, was sauntering 
through St. Paul’s Church-yard. He arrived at the northem 
door of the cathedral, where he took his stand. It was 


Richard Furnival. His usually fair and ruddy cheek was | 


deadly pale; his brow lowered, and his whole countenance 
indicated that some violent passion was working within 
him. He looked for some minutes anxiously and impatient- 
ly towards the nerth-east entrance to the churchyard, then 
took a few paces to and fro, and finally leant against the 
doorway and looked down at the long peaks of his boots. 
His dress was much handsomer than that of the sons of 
the principal city merchants. Long tight lavender-colored 
hose, with short buskins, reaching to just above the ankle, 
set off a very handsome pair of legs. His under-vest was of 
crimson velvet, with a stand-up collar, after the most ap- 
proved fashion of the day, the tight sleeves being shown by 
the loose and open ones of his gown, which was of the same 
color as his hose, and slightly edged with expensive fur. 
His face was closely shaven, and his light hair, which 
curled naturally in short locks, was set off by a small bon- 
net of purple velvet, witheut feather or any ormament 
whatever. He wore a valuable gold chain, and the handle 
of his dagger, which was thrust through an embroidered 
pouch, was richly studded with jewels. 


werner 





" This is too serious a matter to make /:gAt of,” as the 
whale remarked to the man who was dipping the oil out 


of his head. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We believe it us conte mt lated to celebrate the completion of 


the Croton water-works on the neat anniversary of ou 

National Independence, and from the present appearance 
of Broadway, it is probable that the pure element will be 
welcomed on that day, amidst the rejowings of the whole 
We u ould, however, re fe r “ Neptune ” to 


the Commissioners, for the information he seeks from us 


population. 
—"An Episcopalian "os reght—the steeple of the Veu 
Tranity Church will be 275 feet from the pavement. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1842. 


Old Books.—We have been struck with the number of 
old books which, within the last year, have been sent cut 
from England for sale in this country. In qany cases, large 
collections have been consigned here tu be sold at auction. It 
seems that the rage which formerly prevailed in England 
for amassing scarce and ancient volumes has been pretty 
well exhausted; the modern taste ts for complete and ele- 
gant editions, which, of course. are the more modern ones. 
It thus happens that many of the collecuons that were 
made in former years, When Brhdiomania rau high, are now 
thrown upon the market; and the pnces which these 
works command being greater here than in England, they 
are sent out for our edification. The pitch of madness to 
which book-collecting had arrived in England soine thirty 
The works of Doctor Dib- 


dev, with the erudite foolery of ther matter, and then 


vears ago is scarcely credible. 


splendid fuppery of decoration, remain ws monuments of 
this period, which postenty will look upon with iucredu- 


lous eyes. When royalty led the way, all good loyalists 


thought themselves bound to follow with devouon; and 
George the Third was a thorough bibhomaniac. An anec- 


dote has been related on this subject which is perhaps 
The king and the Duke of Roxburgh 
sole possess: Boke of 


I he king, 


worth repeating 


the 
Trove,” the earliest work printed in England 


were rs of copies of Caxton’s ' 


examining his copy one day, discovering that in one place the 


blunder had been committed, of the press being Joched, as 
it is termed, that 1s of one page being printed before its pro- 


per predecessor; an error which must have been discover- 
ed and rectitied bef 


it did not exist in his 


re the duke’s impression was struck 
off, as When they next met, the 
king displayed his book, and pointed with triumph to this 
evidence of his possessing the earliest c py of the oldest 
English book. The prices that were sometimes paid during 
the height of this 
fully deserve to be recorded by the side of the sums paid 


mania almost transcend belief. aud 
during the Dutch tulipomania. On one occasion, a copy of 
the first edition of Boeceacio was set up at auction. It was 
not an elegant book, it was not valuable; for a much more 
complete and correct edition had been published a few 
the supernntendence of the author: its 


It was knocked down for about 


years later, under 
only merit was its rarity. 
twenty-five hundred guineas. The competitors were the 
Earl of Spencer and the Marquis of Blandford, son of the 
Duke of Marlborough ; 
the successful combatant stated that he should have gone 


we forget which earned it off, but 
as high as five thousand guineas. We have heard that this 
book afierwards turned out not to be genuine, and was 
sold for a few shillings. The largest collection amassed in 
modern times was no doubt that of Richard Heber, the 
brother of the Bishop of Calcutia. His’ books cost him 
| about a million of dollars. They were in England, Paris 
and Lyons. The sale of them by auction, after his death, 
occupied a year. When we compare such a library with 
that of Melancthon, which consisted but of four books, we 
shall have an inverse measure of the sense of the two men. 


Scott.—An ingenious writer in one of the monthly jour- 
nals institutes an able comparison between Bulwer and 
Scott, somewhat to the advantage cf the former. He ob- 
jects to some suggestions against the historical fictions 
which the latter usually employed, and thinks that the 
utility of Mr. Bulwer’s plan is greater. We cannot take 
exactly the same view. It might seem an extreme thing 
to say that the only proper purpose of literature is to ele- 
vate and improve; but certainly genius is never more 
honorably employed than wher the end of its efforts is to 
cleanse the fancy and lift up the heart. In Scott's case, the 
natural nobleness of his temper, and manly generosity of 
aim, forbade any lower purpose to be thought of. And in 
this view, we think that the invention of the historical ro- 


j 


|| mance is to be considered as a capital discovery: for it en- 
il 


ables ihe author to represent scewes and characters of ro- 
mane virtue with that air of actual certainty which alone 
commends itself to the contidence of the heart, or can long 
and to exhibit with 
that commanding superiority in which it no longer has the 


be agreeable to the understanding ; 


fascination that its more familiar and domestic forms often 
possess, but, grand and distant, only flashes forth its fearful 
Seott thought, and 
. that you drive a better purpose, by 


moral ia colors to enlighten and appal 
nightly as we suppose 
displaying the high beauty of virtue to captivate, than by 


showing the deformity of vice to repel. With this inten- 


thon, When you contrive a@ story W holly unagimary, it must 


want that connection with life, aad that truth which only 


can arrest the active or deta the thoughttal; besides 


nnagination has need of resting-places of faet on 


lt you 


that, 


Which to sober its felts and correet its courses 


take modern events and personaves, or even lay the story in 


modern tines, the scene eomes so close that the illusions 


of fresh romance vanish, and our distrust of human nature 
is so awakened by the 


hle the 


dels, as the uuposture 


nearness of experience, that, incre- 


dulous of the ne unselfish, we hate the exalted mo- 


of faney. But when the romance 


retreats to the era of Elizabeth or Richard, our passions are 


engaged by the names, and incidents, and manners of 
realty, while we do not refuse to credit the greatness of 
characters that stand upon so high a stage, and move be- 
fore the eve, glittermy wi the hoht of historic renown 
Women. Turning over the writings of St. Evremond 
the other day, we met with a ya weon the character of 
women, from the pen of that shrewd voluptuary and court- 
y sage, Which struck us as having great force and trath. 


ly sag 
It draws a just and philosophie distinction between the 


strength and weakness of that sex, and opens a clue to the 
ind inconsistencies which we so constantly 


contradictions 
miduet, St. Evremond, being jealous of 


Duchess of Mazarme for the young 


wonder at in therr « 


the fondness of the 


Prince de Monaco, at the English court, addressed to her 
an essay on friendship. This part of it we extract for the 
benetit of our female reade It has often surprised me,” 
ivs he, “why women are excluded from the conduct of 
affair tor Lhave known many as enhehtened and able 
asany men. But this exclusions has neither originated in 
ur jealousy, our mtlerest nor im any indifferent 
pinion of thea genus; it is merely because we find 
their Aearts are t& weak, too meconstant, too subject to 
the frailty of their nature. Monsieur le Cardinal (Maze- 


rine) once said man who governs a kingdom pru- 
tert 


What 


-morrow who is not fit 
might not Madame de 


Gens TUrGa an 


to manage a poultry-vard,.” 


Chevreuse aud the Countess of Carlisle have accomplished, 
had they not spoilt by the infirmities of the heart all that 
they had obtamed by their mind ¢ Ninon de VEnelos said 
to me once, that she returned God thanks every mght for 


her judgment, and prayed every mornag to be preserved 


from the follies of her heart.” 

Colonel Namen Among the numerous elegant works 
for which we are indebted to the liberal enterprise of 
Messrs. Carey, of Philadelphia, we count Namer’s History 


W al 


We 


upon that book as the ablest account of a military 


of the Peniwsular us cone of the most agreeable 
look 
operation that has been given since Cwsar’s Commentaries. 
though very acute, 


want precision and a correct application to facts. Napier 


Machiavel’s writings on tho-e subjects 
has collected the tacts with ereat mdusury and under very 
aud they are set forth with eandor. 
occa- 


peculiar advantages 


His style is simple, neat and highly forcible ; rising 
sionally into compressed and brilliant eloquence. He makes 
the narrative interesting to every ove by the scientific cha- 
racter that is given to 
which accompanies every detail. We see a grand game of 


chess playing between the most skillful professors, and 


every movement, and the criticism 


there is a reason for every gain or loss. We perceive that 
war is not an affair of chance, but that with equal re- 
sources the most accomplished general must always pre- 
vail. Those who wish to see on what a broad pedestal the 
fame of the Duke of Wellington rests, should read Colo- 


nel Napier. 


Whet's to he De re?’ ov Will and the Hay New-York, 
Harper & Broth Ruth Loveday, tue heroine, is a 
charmer; but after Frank, the news-boy, fat old Mr. Bibb, 
the grocer-man, takes our eve, and fills it completely. The 
characters in this little ' delineated with dis- 
tinctive touches, and there | and a grace in 
the descriptions which must make ita favorite with all 
classes of readers. 
York. "Wealth and Worth,” by the same author, has 
been republished in London. 


lume are 


a liveliness 


The scene of the story is laid in New- 
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SECOND VERSE 
You would not know their altered strain; 
For from the heart it takes 
Its tone of gladness or of wo, 
And mine, alas! it aches; 
Then ask me not to sing to you 
The song of other years, 
I dare not trust my trembling voice, 
»Twould soon be quench’'d with tears. 
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A MOTHER'S PARTINGS. 


Aprev! I press thee to this breaking heart, 
My first, my only child; 

Thy sinless childhood spares the smart 
Of fear that else were wild. 

Adieu! I press thee to this anxious heart ; 
Take with thee to thy school 

All that a mother would impart 
The Scripture’s golden rule. 

Adieu! I press thee to this widowed heart ; 
The vessel waits for thee ; 

God be thy guide where’er thou art, 
And tame the troubled sea. 

Adieu! I press thee to this broken heart 
With every hope deceived ; 

Yet Death is rifled of his dart 
Dying, thou hast believed. 


That’s my “impression,” as the printer said when he 
kissed his sweetheart, 


Boynoop.—The remembrance of boyhood is ever pleasing 
to the reflective mind. The duties that await us in after- 
life, the cares and disappointments that obstruct our future 
progress, cast a shade over those impressions that were 
once interwoven with our existence. But it is only a shade ; 
recall but one image of the distant scene, and the whole 
rises in all its freshness and verdure ; touch but one string 
of this forgotten harmony, and every chord shall vibrate ! 
’Tis the privilege of the aged to be renuniscent; the past 
is their world of anecdote and enjoyment. Let us, then, af- 
well nigh the only one that time 
has not taken away: remembering that we, with quick 
pace, advance to the closing scene, when we shall be best 
able to appreciate the harmless gratification they now ask 
of us, and which we, in turn, shall ost of others. 


ford them this pleasure 


KINDNESS. ~Kiedeow comes W ith a double grace and ten- 
derness from the old; it seems in them the hoarded and 
long-purified benevolence of years, as if it had survived and 
conquered the baseness and selfishness of the ordeal which 

| it had passed ; as if the winds which had broken the form 


| had swept in vain across the heart, and the frosts which 


| had chilled the blood and withered the locks had possessed 

' no power over the affections. The tenderness of old age 1s 
thrice-blessed—blest in its trophies over the obduracy of 
encrusting and withering years, blest because it is tinged 
with the sanctity of the grave ; blest because it tells us that 
the heart will blossom — the poo ts of the tomb. 


A SAFE SPECULATION. 


“ Your wife is beaunful and young, 
But then her clapper! how ‘tis hung! 
Had I a wife with such a tongue, 

I'd pack her off to France, sir.” 


* Pshaw! you're too much afraid of strife ; 
Would you improve your present life, 
I'd have you marry such a wife, 
I'm certain she would answer.” 
—> 
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